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When you choose Unit Tables 
choose American Seating 


No. 328. Has the famous, exclusive, 3-position top: 
10° and 20° slopes for reading, writing, and other visual 
tasks; also level position for manipulative work, and 


group discussions. 
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Experience makes our service mma 
time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 

stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


School Desks and 
Chairs 

School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and 
Home Economics 
Equipment 

Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Laboratory 
Equipment 
Chalkboards and 
Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Office and Library 
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School Papers 
Duplicating 
Equipment 
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Only American Seating offers you three 
distinct, functional, stable, economical 
unit tables in a range of appropriate sizes. 

The sturdy, oval, twin steel standards 
permit the student to get in or out with 
a minimum of chair-scraping noise; save 
valuable floor space by allowing a closer 
spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece, die-formed steel 
book-box with pencil tray, and plywood 
top—available with plastic surface. 

The companion Envoy chair is de- 
signed for good-posture sitting and best 
economy. 





No. 324. Lifting lid, with top=> 
usable in level position, or 
conventional 10° slope. 


No. 329. Open-front 
economy table, with 
flat top. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durab 
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FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
on all phases of modern classroom environment. 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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CRAYOLA 


exciting new 
“painting medium’ 


I use a pebble board or a rough illus- 
tration board for my painting surface, 
outline my drawing with India ink, 
then fill in the areas with Crayola 
Crayon, blending the colors freely, but 
making sure that a heavy 
layer of crayon is on the 
board. Then I put on 
an India ink wash, 
small areas at a time. 
Then before the ink 
is dry I blot it off. 
The next step is to 
scratch the area with 
a pen point. 


Chiuks “> Mac Masher 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


, 





Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
ewis R. Burruss 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 

















TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, 
Schools, and Colleges 

We have vacancies NOW in good 
places at high salaries. 
Superintendents are already asking us 
for teachers for 1954-55. Employment 
will be earlier than usual. Now is the 
time to register. 

Write for particulars. No obligation. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Phone—ADams 2882 
Member National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 
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Hees County has been giving 
the 3 D picture business a bit of 
rivalry with the same idea for teachers 
meetings. In their pre-school conference 
last fall they used the theme A 3 D Teach- 
ers Association. The conference was de- 
voted to the professional organization on 
a local, state and national basis. Teachers 
met in groups and studied their respon- 
sibility in planning ways for being better 
teachers, more professionally minded and 
how to do more for children. Their theme 
has been carried out in all meetings and 
President Almyra Broyles reports a live- 
wire organization, lots of activity and better 
than usual meetings. 


| ae Teacher Clubs are being 
organized in many high schools 
throughout the state. Nashville and David- 
son County have two of the most recent 
clubs. West End High School in Nashville 
is sponsored by Mrs. Annette Johnson. 
Cumberland High School in Davidson 
County sponsored by Mrs. Eva Harris. 
The most wonderful tribute was paid A. E. 
Wright, Director of Instruction in David- 
son County when the Cumberiand High 
Club was christened the A. E. Wright Club. 
Mr. Wright gave a most inspirational mes- 
sage to the group when this honor was 
given him. 


| Ragweed County had an associa- 
ion meeting recently and distributed 
a very unusual yearbook. The yearbook 
contains a school calendar; goals for the 
year; statistics about the country; activities 
and projects of the local association; and 
a short sketch about each teacher as to 
training, experience and notes of interest 
about them. 


San RSRTIS of yearbooks—we have re- 
ceived some splendid ones this year. 
They have come to us from Weakley 








TEACHERS, “Find Better Positions’! 


1 year subscription to CRUSADE—$5.00. 
Hundreds of the best teaching positions through- 
out the U. S. are published 20 times a year. 
Find the position you want. $5.00—no fees— 
that's all it costs! Subscribe now. CRUSADE, 
The Plains, Ohio 

















SEE MORE WITH >= $ITA 


Adventure Travel 
The World Over 





> my \( 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
545 5TH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








County, Lenoir City, Claiborne County, | 


McNairy County, Hardeman County, | 
Clarksville, Warren County, Bledsoe 
County, Putnam County, Cumberland 


County, Marshall County, Dickson County, 
Anderson County, Marion County, Jackson, 
Obion County, Grundy County, Jackson 
County, Trousdale County, Franklin 
County, Tipton County, Smith County, 
Sequatchie County, Van Buren County, 
Loudon County, and Gibson County. Oak 
Ridge has a news bulletin which is pub- 
lished regularly. 

We hope you'll share your yearbooks 
and other good work with us. 
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MAINTAINING THE PROGRAM 


Point one of the proposed legislative program states: 


Sufficient state appropriation to maintain and 
improve the present foundation school program, 
including funds for capital outlay, during the 
1955-57 biennium, in the face of larger enroll- 
ments, improved training of teachers, increased 
costs of instructional materials, supplies, trans- 
portation, services for exceptional children, and 
maintenance and operation of school plants. 


It goes without saying that this point of our program is 
a must. We cannot make improvements until we have 
funds to maintain the existing program. The founda- 
tion school program not only must be maintained but 
it also should be improved. Let us have a look at the 
reasons why more money will be required to maintain 
the foundation program. 


Enrollment. There are about 25,000 more children in 
school this year than there were last year. There are at 
least three factors which influence this great increase— 
increases in births, improved holding power of the 
schools, and new people coming into the state. The 
best estimates available at this time indicate that there 
will be an increase in enrollment of approximately 19,000 
for 1954-55, 21,000 for 1955-56, and 17,000 for 1956-57. 
With this tremendous increase in enrollment, it is very 
easy to see that all these children cannot be educated 
on the same amount of money which we are now 
spending. 

Number and Training of Teachers. It is estimated 
that in 1954-55 more than 24,000 teachers will be 
needed. This number increases to about 25,000 in 
1955-56 and to 25,700 for 1956-57. We not only will have 
more teachers but we will have better trained teachers. 
We have more teachers with degrees now than at any 
time in the history of the state and more and more teach- 
ers are taking graduate training. As training increases, 
it costs more money to take care of the state salary 
schedule. 


Teaching Materials. Tennessee schools are supplied 
with the best teaching materials they have ever had. 
Between 1947 and the end of the 1954-55 school year, 
approximately $29 per child in ADA will have been 
distributed to local school districts for instructional ma- 
terials, including textbooks. This amounts to more 
than $17,000,000. The allocation this year for instruc- 
tional materials, exclusive of textbooks, is $1.25 per 
child. This amount is a great help, but it is not suffi- 
cient to provide the best and newest in instructional 
materials. If the amount of money for this purpose is to 
be increased, it will cost about $650,000 a year to provide 
a one dollar increase per child in average daily at- 
tendance. If we are to maintain just the $1.25 per pupil, 
it will take considerable increase because of the increase 
in average daily attendance. 

Transportation. We have more good school busses 
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today in Tennessee than ever before, but there are a 
number of serious problems which should be solved. To 
solve these problems and to take care of the ever in- 
creasing number of children to be transported, it will 
require some 500 new busses and another 700 busses 
to replace the obsolete and worn out equipment. This 
will require considerable increase in appropriations. 

Maintenance and Operation. The present state ap- 
propriation of $9.70 per child for maintenance and op- 
eration is not enough to take care of the increasing cost 
of all the items which are required in a good maintenance 
program. To maintain the present $9.70 appropriation 
will require a good bit of new money. To increase it 
will require about $650,000 each year for a one dollar | 
per pupil increase. If it should be incréased more, 
naturally more funds would be required. 

There are many phases of education which are op- 
erated by the state that are not a part of the minimum 
foundation school program. All of these phases of edu- 
cation must be maintained, and if costs have increased 
for the minimum foundation program, certainly costs 
have increased for these other services. Let us have a 
look at some of them. 

Sick Leave for Teachers. The original appropriation 
for sick leave for teachers was $300,000 per year. That 
appropriation has not been increased but it probably 
will have to be because of the greater number of teach- 
ers and consequently the more days for which sick leave 
must be paid. 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that there 
are thirteen counties in the state and four cities or special 
school districts which are not participating in the sick 
leave program. This program operates on a matching 
basis and it seems that it would be desirable for all 
those school systems which are not now participating to 
make arrangements for participation so that all teachers 
in the state may receive the benefits which were in- 
tended in the original law. 

Vocational Education. Vocational Education is con- 
tinually increasing. More and more students are being 
enrolled and more and more schools are adding voca- 
tional work. Some increase in appropriation will un- 
doubtedly be necessary to maintain a good vocational 
program. 

Vocational Rehabilitation. This phase of education 
is carried on cooperatively by the state and Federal 
Government. Because of the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Government for matching, more money will prob- 
ably be required to take care of this phase of education. 

Department of Education. Appropriations for the 
operation of the State Department of Education have 
actually declined since 1945-50. If the State Department 
of Education is to have sufficient personnel to take care 
of the needs and if this personnel is to have adequate 
salaries, more funds must be made available for this 
purpose. Most of the Southern states pay higher salaries 
to departmental staff members than that paid in Ten- 

(Continued on page 14) 





Teaching Children How to Read 


JOE F. WILKES 


University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


EADING, writing, and arith- 

metic have often been referred 
to as the tool subjects. They are use- 
ful tools for helping us solve prob- 
lems, but they are not subjects 
within themselves. Therefore, we 
teachers should bear in mind that our 
task is to aid our pupils in learning 
how and when to use the various lan- 
guage arts skill. Rather than teach- 
ing reading, we should teach 
children how to read. Dr. Gates of 
Columbia University reminds us 
that reading can no longer be re- 
garded as a number of simple skills 
which can be taught once and for 
all purposes in a few formal reading 
lessons. On the contrary, reading is 
a complex array of learning pro- 
cedures which must be developed 
for, and in the process of, effective 
learning in all daily activities in and 
out of school. 

Since what a child learns in one 
language art affects his abilities in 
others, reading should be taught in 
the course of developing a complete 
language-arts program. Listening, 
speaking, reading, and handwriting 
(including spelling) are all closely 
related. For many months a baby 
listens to the oral symbols of our 
language before he finally talks. Re- 
ceiving and expressing ideas orally 
constitute the major portion of the 
pre-school child’s language arts 
usage. At six years of age, or about 
the time he enters first grade, the 
average child exhibits a degree of 
proficiency in listening and in talk- 
ing. At this juncture, the elementary 
school sets about the task of helping 
the child to receive ideas by looking 
at symbols—in other words, he is 
introduced to the reading process. 
As the first grade teacher uses writ- 
ten symbols that stand for meanings 
which the child already knows, she 
leads the child gradually into ac- 
ceptance and understanding of a 
major conception—that reading is 
just talking written down. Experi- 
ence charts about everyday happen- 
ings, pets, parties, picnics, and 
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Teaching children to read becomes more than a tool sub- 
ject, according to Dr. Wilkes. He offers many suggestions for 


teaching the skills in reading. 


family associations are used for the 
purpose of teaching written symbols 
that have little or no meaning diffi- 
culties for the child. This simplicity 
of first grade reading materials has 
lead to the assertion that first grade 
children understand what is printed 
in their books better than high school 
students understand what is printed 
in their textbooks. Thus, from his 
first introduction to the process, read- 
ing becomes a form of .communica- 
tion for the child. In like manner, 
handwriting is taught when first 
grade children have ideas which 
they want to write down. Punctua- 
tion marks, called by their correct 
names,and spelling are taught as aids 
to the expression of ideas. The child 
gains another important language 
art concept when he understandingly 
accepts the responsibility of aiding 
the reader to receive the correct idea 
or ideas when he looks at the child’s 
handwriting. 


Period of Preparation 

In an elementary school reading 
program, several weeks or months of 
the first grade are devoted to a 
period of preparing the individual 
members of the class for effective 
learning of the reading process. This 
reading readiness period is a time for 
the teacher to study individual dif- 
ferences among her pupils. As the 
children are developing powers of 
auditory and visual discrimination, 
and other psychological functions 
necessary to good reading, the 
teacher is learning as much as pos- 
sible about the children’s mental, 
physical, social, and emotional status 
and about their present and past 
family backgrounds. When the 
children know and can read approxi- 
mately one hundred words by sight, 
the teacher skillfully introduces 
phonics and structural analysis as 
useful tools in understanding why 


words are pronounced as they are 
and in figuring out the pronuncia- 
tion of new words. Thus, phonics 
and structural analysis are taught, 
also, as means of unlocking ideas, and 
not as exercises within themselves. 
In the total language arts program, 
they are secondary to the major pur- 
pose of gaining and giving ideas 
through the printed symbol. Under- 
standing that there is no means on 
the printed page, the skillful teacher 
creates situations within which the 
child may gain the understanding 
and concepts which they should 
bring to the printed symbols being 
studied in any given area or at any 
given time. 

The first and second grades con- 
stitute a period of instruction in 
beginning reading, with emphasis 
upon reading for meaning and upon 
the rudiments of word recognition 
and identification. Rapid growth in 
these reading skills is emphasized 
throughout the third grade. Espe- 
cially emphasized are those under- 
standings and skills which constitute 
the beginning of independence in 
coping with meaning difficulties and 
word study. 

Credence is no longer given to the 
statement that children learn to read 
in the first three grades and then 
they read to learn in the upper 
grades. They do both from the very 
beginning, and formal instruction in 
reading should be an important part 
of the language arts program 
throughout the upper elementary 
grades. Independence in word 
identification, as continued improve- 
ment in reading for meaning and in 
word recognition, is a major goal in 
grades four, five, and six. The tech- 
niques of word recognition, such as 
simple visual observation combined 
with simple phonetic and analysis are 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The Textbook Program 
Is Working — 





Supervisor Mary Cannon examines textbook 


F course textbooks are not free, 

they cost the taxpayers of Ten- 

nessee but so do most of the things 
we use and enjoy. 

Free textbooks will finally be a fact 
in Tennessee’s public schools. Nearly 
all of the state’s and most of the large 
cities especially in the North, East, 
and West have provided textbooks 
for their pupils in public schools for 
years. 

Each year since the attendance law 
in Tennessee was passed, the number 
of pupils in Henry County who re- 
fuse to purchase textbooks has in- 
creased. So why not furnish all 
pupils books—not just the very poor 
who cannot or will not get books for 
their children. It is embarrassing to 
the children whose parents will not 
or cannot purchase books. It is hard 
to help children understand why 
some people get books free, while 
others do not. It takes time and 
pressure for the attendance teacher, 
supervising teacher, or superintend- 
ent to ask civic groups and indi- 
viduals to help pay for textbooks for 
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MARY CANNON 


Supervisor 
Henry County 


had we not had a supply of well 
cared for books in the first three 
grades and readers in grades 4, 5, 
and 6 that we could use again. 

When the new adoption of text- 
books was made last April, the books 
that had been used for the previous 
four years were listed together with 
the new adopted list. In some in- | 
stances the selections were the same. 

At the end of school last year, 
pupils were asked to donate their 
books for use with the understanding 
that if enough were donated all pu- 
pils in grades one through eight 
would not have to purchase books in 
September for use during the school 
year of 1952-53. 

Parents were even more interested 
in this free textbook idea and proj- 
ect than teachers or pupils. When 
parents understood that if the pupils 
gave their used books to the school, 
they perhaps would not have to pur- 


Tennessee is in the first year of the textbook program, 
grades 1-12. Henry County tells us how they are doing it. 


underprivileged children. Some pu- 
pils have been known to put off 
purchasing textbooks until school 
was half over and then make the 
complaint that their parents did not 
have the money to get books. The 
schools system then would finally 
have to furnish the books. 

Just such an announcement as the 
one above led the County Superin- 
tendent, the Board of Education, and 
the Supervising Teacher in Henry 
County to try to take what money 
was provided for textbooks from the 
state and with a wise use of what 
books were on hand furnish books to 
pupils enrolled in grades one through 
eight. 

Many people were not in sympathy 
with the program of free textbooks. 
With the small amount of $5.00 per 
pupil based on ADA of 1950-51, 
many people said it would be im- 
possible to furnish books to pupils 
in grades 1-8. It would have been, 


chase new sets of books which might 
cost them from $11.00 to $15.00 or 
$16.00, they had Jimmy and Susie 
bring those old books back to school 
and donate them to the cause of free 
textbooks for all. 

In one school, Buchanan, the 
P.T.A. women went to the school and 
helped clean, mend, and sort the old 
used books. 

The results in spite of what some 
people said that it could not be done 
were as follows: 

(1) During this school year in 
every school, both white and colored, 
the pupils in each grade had some 
brand new textbooks and some old. 
From the fourth through the eighth 
grade an effort was made to have 
half new textbooks and half old. 
A class might use old or used arith- 
metic, spelling, reading, and health 
books, but have new English, history, 
geography and science books. 

(Continued on page 26) 





Social Security for Public Employees 


N THE early 1940's, when pro- 

posals were made to cover public 
employees by old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, the NEA pointed out to 
federal officials that automatic and 
compulsory extension of social se- 
curity to state and local employees 
would be unconstitutional taxation 
of the states and their political sub- 
divisions by the federal government. 
For this reason proposals for. com- 
pulsory coverage of public employ- 
ees were abandoned and have not 
been suggested in the past five years. 

As a substitute for compulsory 
coverage, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration suggested that old-age 
and survivors’ insurance be extended 
to state and local employees by 


Important to all teachers! 


excluded from such agreements 
those public employees in positions 
covered by a state or local retire- 
ment system. 

In 1951, South Dakota repealed its 
state retirement system so that its 
public employees would be eligible 
for social security coverage by re- 
moving them from the exclusion in 
Section 218(d). In 1952, Missis- 
sippi and Virginia also repealed their 
state retirement systems, and after 
their public employees were taken 
into social security coverage by the 
state agreement with the federal 
government, the legislature enacted 
a new state retirement system to 
supplement the social security bene- 
fits. In 1953, four other states fol- 


This is a report from the Na- 


tional Education Association to members of State Education 


Associations on Social Security. 


means of voluntary agreements be- 
tween the state and the federal gov- 
ernment. Such agreements, volun- 
tarily entered into by the state, were 
believed to be constitutional. The 
pattern of bills thereafter contained 
the voluntary agreement idea. 

In 1950, Congress had under con- 
sideration HR 6000, one part of 
which provided for voluntary agree- 
ments between the states and the 
federal government to cover public 
employees by social security. Most 
state education associations, the 
NEA’s National Council on Teacher 
Retirement, and public employee 
groups opposed HR 6000 because of 
its possible adverse effect upon ex- 
isting retirement systems. 

As enacted, HR 6000 added Sec- 
tion 218 to the Social Security Act, 
to provide for old-age and survivors’ 
insurance coverage of public em- 
ployees by agreements between the 
states and the federal government, 
but subsection (d) of Section 218 
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lowed the pattern devised by Vir- 
inia. 

In 1952, Congress planned to en- 
act HR 7800, which would have 
extended social security to public 
employees in positions covered by 
a state or local retirement system by 
agreements between the states and 
the federal government, provided 
certain conditions were met. These 
conditions included a referendum of 
the members of the state or local 
retirement system. Most public em- 
ployee groups, including the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment, objected that the referendum 
plan did not provide members of 
state or local retirement systems 
sufficient protection against propa- 
ganda and pressures for coverage. 
Therefore the NEA fought against 
enactment of Section 6 of HR 7800. 
It seemed to be a losing battle until 
the last meeting of the House and 
Senate conference committee when 
its members were persuaded to de- 


lete Section 6 on the promise of 
national representatives of public 
employees that their organizations 
would work out a proposal per- 
mitting extension of social security 
but under conditions which would 
safeguard their retirement rights. 

On October 27, 1952, the NEA 
called a meeting of nearly 100 repre- 
sentatives of national organizations 
of public employees. After two days 
of discussion the group agreed on 
features which should be included 
in any bill proposing to extend social 
security to public employees be- 
longing to existing state and local 
retirement systems. A suggested bill 
was prepared with the help of fed- 
eral legislative drafters. Congress- 
men were interviewed for support 
of the proposal but little support 
was obtained. Most congressmen 
and federal administrators inter- 
viewed claimed that the restrictive 
features of the public employees’ 
proposal was an invasion of state’s 
rights. 

In the meantime changes were 
made in administrative officers in 
Washington after President Eisen- 
hower took office. The Social Se- 
curity Administration became part of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, And Welfare, with Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby as secretary of the De- 
partment. Mrs. Hobby appointed a 
group of consultants on social se- 
curity, popularly known as _ the 
“Hobby Lobby.” A statement of 
NEA views was sent to this group, 
but no one was permitted to appear 
officially to present oral testimony. 
The Hobby Lobby made its recom- 
mendations in the summer of 1953; 
those recommendations included the 
proposal that members of state and 
local retirement systems be covered 
by old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
The NEA sent a letter of protest to 
Mrs. Hobby and received in reply 
a letter in which she said that the 
Department had no wish to jeop- 
ardize retirement systems but on the 
contrary had every desire for their 
continuance and improvement. 

On the basis of this letter from 
Mrs. Hobby the NEA arranged a 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Career Day at Tennessee Tech 


LEONARD CRAWFORD 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville 


One of the most important decisions facing our young 
people today is the choosing of a professional or vocational 
career. The job of one’s choosing will occupy the average per- 
son one-third of each day for two-thirds of his life. 


EALIZING the need for more 

vocational and_ professional 
guidance, Tennessee Tech and the 
Cookeville Rotary Club jointly spon- 
sor what is perhaps the most out- 
standing event of the school year 
at Tech, the annual career day. 

When the event started, Everett 
Derryberry, President of the col- 
lege, was also president of the 
Cookeville Rotary Club. He has been 
congratulated as father of the project 
which under the wise promotion of 
the late Dr. John L. Meadows, then 
Dean of Students of Tech, has grown 
far beyond anybody's fondest hopes. 

The big day began in 1947 with 
800 higk school seniors representing 
twenty schools in attendance. At- 
tendance has continued to increase 
rapidly and in 1953 Tech accommo- 
dated 2200 seniors from 52 high 
schools to make it the greatest career 
day of all. 

The question naturally arises, 
what causes that annual career day 
to be such a popular occasion? In 
answer to this question, it is believed 
that the high school seniors are vi- 
tally concerned about their life’s 
work and the problems and oppor- 
tunities facing them. The basic idea 
back of this annual event has been 
to acquaint those about to graduate 
from high schools with pertinent 
facts about jobs they might like to do 
in life. To illustrate, last year the 
following professions and vocations 
were discussed by trained and ex- 
perienced specialists: air steward- 
ship, agriculture, aviation, business 
administration, chemistry, coaching, 
dentistry, engineering, industrial 
arts, journalism, law, library science, 
mathematics, medicine, military sci- 
ence, ministry, music, nursing, 
pharmacy, photography, physical 
education and public health, home 
economics, cosmetology, social serv- 
ice, physics, radio and electronics, 
teaching. 
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It is possible for each senior to 
hear two vocations discussed. The 
most popular vocations—agriculture, 
air stewardship, engineer, home eco- 
nomics, music, nursing, secretarial 
science, and teaching,—have two dis- 
cussion periods, making it possible 
for the seniors to learn about the two 
areas in which they are most in- 
terested. Our experience here has 
been that such a “big new world” 
was thrust upon the sincere and 
eager youngsters that many of them 
who could not see or hear all they 
wanted to have said that the day 
was all too short. 

To make this program click, it is 
necessary to know the approximate 
number expected to attend and the 
vocations and professions they wish 
to hear discussed, as well as the 
number interested in each. This in- 
formation is gained by asking the 
interested schools to fill in a blank 
which shows the number of students 
who are interested in certain sug- 
gested vocations and _ professions. 
Students may suggest others. 

This question has been asked: 
How do you prevent your speakers 
or discussion leaders from rambling, 
telling their life history, or just idle 
chatter? In answer to this question, 
may we say that trained and ex- 
perienced personnel are selected. 
Then a suggested outline to be used 
by speakers on career day is placed 
in their hands. 

This annual event is held on a day 
between the winter and spring quar- 
ters since it is impossible to sponsor 
an event of this magnitude with the 
college students on the campus. It 
is necessary that the day’s program 
be well-planned with informed and 
functioning committees. 

The program usually starts at 9:30 
a.m., with thirty minutes for registra- 
tion. This can be done expeditiously 
by having the sponsor of each high 
school group present a list of his 


students upon entering the main 
auditorium. The sponsor then is 
handed meal tickets, programs, and 
a map of the campus for each stu- 
dent. Between 10:00 am., and 
10:45 a.m., after the necessary greet- 
ings and other information, an out- 
standing speaker speaks to the group 
on some subject in line with the 
purpose of the day. From 11:00 to 
11:50 group meetings are held. 

At noon everybody gathers in 
Tech’s gymnasium for lunch. This 
is something! Last year 2,352 meals — 
were served in 33 minutes. Expert 
and minute planning by Tech’s cafe- 
teria force set up eight lines on the 
main playing floor of the and 
served cafeteria style. course, 
the visitors are guests of the College 
and the Cookeville Rotary Club. The 
reader might be interested in last 
years food, which was as follows: 
600 pounds of chicken breasts, 300 
loaves of bread, 738 pounds of ba- 
nanas, 2 cases of pimientos, 70 
pounds of cheese, 18% boxes of ap- 
ples, 182 dozen ice cream sand- 
wiches 2% cases of olives, 2 cases 
gherkins, 170 packages crackettes, 
103 cases Coca-Cola, 50 pounds 
flour, 50 pounds vegetable shorten- 
ing, parsley, and 2300 cups of rel- 
ishes. 

While lunch is being eaten, some 
form of entertainment is in progress. 
Last year a variety program by the 
Tech Troubadours (Swing Band) 
was radioed directly from the gym- 
nasium by the local radio station and 
several radio stations in the sur- 
rounding towns. Two years ago, 
Noontime Neighbors by radio sta- 
tion WSM originated directly from 
Tech’s Gym. During this period 
some of the class presidents are in- 
terviewed over the air. Between 1 
and 2 p.m., the second discussion 
groups meet. After this last discus- 
sion period comes a final assembly 
when the day’s experiences are sum- 
marized and evaluated and a rip- 
roaring good-bye is sounded off by 
some form of entertainment from 
student representatives of the Tech 
Family. This is one of the biggest 
and best days on the school calendar 
of Tech. 





GUIDANCE: GRADES 1-12 


T is with full recognition of the 
limitations in funds, physical 

plant facilities, and available person- 
nel that are characteristic of many 
of our schools that this is being writ- 
ten. Nevertheless, genuine efforts 
must be made to develop a guidance 
program that will permit teachers to 
actually have time to work indi- 
vidually with youngsters, if the 
school is to attain the objectives cited 
above. 

It is not the belief of the writer 
that schools must have full time 
guidance personnel, free from all 
teaching responsibility to carry on 
guidance. This is not only imprac- 
tical but also functionally unsound in 
terms of attempting to develop a total 
school program. On the other hand, 
responsibility must be delegated to 
and assumed by someone with suffi- 
cient technical training in guidance 
techniques as well as someone who 
is fond of children and is looked 
upon as a person to whom a student 
“would turn naturally for guidance.” 

It would seem desirable, then, for 
each school to have a guidance com- 
mittee with the chairman being one 
of the regular teaching staff, but 
preferably with a reduced teaching 
load. To expect teachers to work 
individually with youngsters on their 
free time or after school hours is un- 
reasonable and frequently serves to 
impair the mental health of the 
teacher. 


The Major Components of a 
Guidance Program 
The development of a guidance 
program involves three basic com- 
ponents: first, an understanding of 
the emotional need of children; sec- 
ondly, knowledge of techniques for 
determining the extent to which these 
emotional needs are being met; and 
thirdly, acquaintance with various 
means for assisting youngsters to 
satisfy their emotional needs. 


Some Basic Needs 


From the work of Raths and his 
associates there has come a suggested 
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WILLIAM COLEMAN 


Director 
Tennessee State Testing Program 


Whenever we examine the purposes of contemporary educa- 
tion we generally recognize that one of our foremost objectives 
is to assist children to develop socially and emotionally and to 
become well-adjusted individuals who will contribute positively 
to the welfare of the community. The guidance program is 
a way of implementing or carrying out this objective. 


list of eight basic emotional needs: 
(1) The need for belonging, (2) 
need for achievement, (3) need for 
economic security, (4) need to be 
free from fear, (5) need for love and 
affection, (6) need to be free from 
guilt, (7) need for self respect, and 
(8) the need for guiding purposes. 
It is possible that there may be 
others or that some of these might 
be combined. Nevertheless, as the 
list stands it contributes in a fairly 
specific way to our understanding of 
the major emotional needs that lie 
beneath and determine the behavior 
of youngsters. The child who con- 
stantly attempts to recite in class or 
get attention of the teacher and the 
class incessantly is responding to a 
need for achievement. The child 
who is upset easily at the prospect 
of an examination or is reluctant to 
enter a competitive game may be 
exhibiting fear of possible failure. 
Examples could be given for every 
one of these emotional needs, but 
space does not permit. The reader 
may find these needs discussed more 
fully in Dr. Rath’s two publications 
and a book published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in 1945. 


Finding Needs 

Awareness on the part of the 
teacher of the general existence of 
these emotional needs is not enough. 
The teacher must also be prepared 
to ascertain whether each individual 
child in her room is satisfactorily 
meeting these needs or whether 
problems exist in satisfying certain of 
the needs. In order to do this, the 
teacher must be able to recognize 
behavior in the classroom, on the 
playground, or in the community 


generally that may be expressive of 
unfulfilled needs. 

In addition to observation by the 
teacher, other techniques such as the 
sociometric devices, questionnaires 
and check lists, objective tests, and 
interviews may be used to determine 
the child’s adjustment status. Cu- 
mulative records are a means of help- 
ing to preserve this information so 
that it may be passed along as the 
child progresses through the grades. 


Preventive and Remedial 
Measures 

Understanding of the emotional 
needs of youngsters and the ability to 
perceive frustrations in satisfying 
these needs should make the class- 
room teacher sensitive to a child’s 
development or positive mental hy- 
giene approach. This would mean 
that the teacher sensitized to the 
emotional needs of children would 
attempt to create a classroom atmos- 
phere designed to help children meet 
these needs. 

Raths has suggested a list of “Do’s 
and Don'ts” in this respect in his 
Do’s and Don'ts of the Needs Theory. 
In a sound guidance program, the 
school is aware of the problems of 
individual students and places means 
at their disposal to assist them in 
solving their problems. Remedial 
reading and how-to-study instruc- 
tion is provided to meet their need 
for improving academic adjustment. 
Books, films, class discussion, indi- 
vidual interviews, and other devices 
are utilized to aid them in problems 
of social adjustment. Assistance with 
problems such as these before they 
become overwhelming for the child 

(Continued on page 17) 
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I Pledge Allegiance 


LILLIAN LARSON 


Grand Junction High School 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


“I pledge allegiance. . .” With 
glowing eyes lifted to the red, white, 
and blue of Old Glory and right 
hands over hearts Susan, Joe, Ingrid, 
Nikki, and the more than thirty other 
boys and girls in the class voiced in 
unison the cherished words symboliz- 
ing their loyalty to America. Another 
school day had begun. 

“I pledge allegiance. . .” For child 
and teen-ager, I thought, the ultimate 
meaning behind those words would 
depend, to a startling degree, upon 
the significance of what happens 
from now on in busy classrooms clear 
across America. 


















hearted people, strong in the faith 
that public office is a public trust, 
that there is not only a privilege but 
a duty to vote and vote wisely—to be 
alert, active, clearheaded citizens. 
The American citizen’s job of de- 
cision-making today and tomorrow 
is as complicated as it is crucial. So 
we need to look again at our program 
of citizenship education. 

The American citizen of this gen- 
eration and the next has not just one 
citizenship role to play. He has 
seven. The Yearbook calls them the 
seven concentric circles of American 
citizenship because geographically 


Miss Larson, a teacher of journalism, has written this ar- 
ticle based on her experience as a member of the 1954 Year- 
book Commission of the American Association of School 
Administrators. The Commission has just completed its two- 
year study entitled “Educating for American Citizenship.” 


“I pledge allegiance. . .” Suddenly 
I realized that if I, the teacher, were 
truly to “pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and 
to the Republic. for which it stands,” 
I must pledge myself anew to fulfill 
my indispensable role in educating 
for citizens the boys and girls who 
are the hope of that Republic. For 
upon them, in very truth, may rest 
the future of the entire free world. 

Why this sudden awareness? Much 
of it I could attribute to my service 
on the Commission which prepared 
Educating For American Citizen- 
ship , the 1954 Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

For empire-hungry Communism is 
on the march against the free world. 
Today and tomorrow and for stretch- 
ing cycles of tomorrows, perhaps, the 
threat to our Republic is total—geo- 
graphic, political, economic, anti- 
religious. From the mouths of the 
Red dictators themselves the Year- 
book documents their revolting 
ideology and their treacherous 
strategy. To face this threat we must 
be strong at home, strong as a great- 
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they really are concentric. Americans, 
young and old, have citizenship roles 
in circles 1, the family circle. They 
also function as American citizens in 
circle 7, the world arena. In the 
world circle, decisions involving our 
very survival remain to be made. 
Lying within the world circle and 
outside of the family circle are other 
important circles where American 
citizens have important roles to play. 
They are the school, the neighbor- 
hood, the local community, the state, 
and the nation. The Yearbook uses 
examples of practice in the home, the 
school, the neighborhood, and the 
local community to show how prep- 
aration for active American citizen- 
ship in the wider arenas may be 
strengthened and made more dy- 
namic. 

The classroom teacher's part is 
indispensable, the Yearbook says, for 
in American classrooms the history 
of America is being written—that the 
dreams of Washington, Jefferson, and 
the other Founding Fathers for an 
educated citizenery will come true. 
The Yearbook has advice for teach- 
ers, too, and many examples of good 


I pledge allegiance... . 


teaching practice gleaned from all 

parts of the country. These will be 

of interest to principals and super- 
intendents and board members and 
lay citizens generally. 

Thorough teaching of history, 
geography, and the social studies is 
essential. Every subject field adds its 
strength to civic education. But im- 
portant as thorough subject teaching 
is, it is not enough to do the citizen- 
ship-building job called for in today’s 
world, It’s like trying to carve the 
Lord’s Prayer on the head of a pin 
to attempt to outline here the year- 
book’s four-way approach. Without 
apologies to the radio commercial, 
the Yearbook says, “Build good 
American citizenship four ways” 
through: 

1. Teaching about the American 
heritage—what it is, how dearly 
we paid for it, the problems and 
threats of today—history, geog- 
raphy, and the social studies 
especially, but every subject 
yielding its grains of gold. 

. Inculcation of American ideals 
and attitudes—the ideals and 
values we live by; making 
knowledge and understanding 
of ideals come to life as motivat- 
ing forces. 

3. Teaching how to study public 
questions and reach independ- 
ent opinions. Controversial is- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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The Classroom Teacher 
In The Professional Organization 


HUGHOLENE W. OLDHAM 


Central High School 
Bolivar 


VER since the time of Con- 

fucius, some teachers have 
believed that children learn in many 
different ways and from many dif- 
ferent things; therefore, we have 
tried to enlarge the scope of our 
teaching to include actual experi- 
ences in the fields we try to cover. 
We try to interpret social realities 
through our own communities and 
through basic experiences that we 
believe are desirable. We think text- 
books are essential, yes, but as a basis 
for wider study. 

In the not-so-long ago, if a child 
took four subjects, he was expected 
to master four books. Rarely did we 
get beyond the covers. Recalling my 
own experience, it was not in the 
schoolroom that I learned the Union 
forces once occupied Bolivar; we 
were learning how many were killed 
at Bull Run; it wasn’t under a teach- 
er’s guidance that I visited Shiloh or 
learned that William Techumseh 
Sherman had made his headquarters 
at Woodlawn in the edge of Fayette 
County, or that a slave stock existed 
in Grand Junction. I learned about 
how many miles of track the old 
Central of Georgia Railroad put 
down, but no teacher ever told me 
about the opening of our span of the 
I.C. Teaching practices such as 
these are on the way out. Facts, of 
course, more facts than ever—not as 
the whole of education, but facts in 
their place in the whole of social 
education. 

Just as we believe that children 
should have more resources than one 
book, so we believe that the basic 
training of teachers is just the begin- 
ning. The in-service training program 
is a part of the on-going education of 
the teacher. The National Council 
meetings are a phase of national in- 
service training. A teacher who is 
satisfied with four, or even five, years 
of college training, and does not seek 
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The National Education Association is to the teaching pro- 
fession what the American Bar Association is to the legal pro- 
fession, and what the American Medical Association is to 
medicine. The NEA is made up of divisions, one of which is 
the National Council for Social Studies, which is open for 
membership to anyone interested in teaching the social studies. 


to further her knowledge, is, to say 
the least, a teacher without a sense 
of mission. 

Each year on Thanksgiving Day, 
Social Studies teachers from all over 
the United States and several foreign 
countries (13 foreign countries were 
represented at one luncheon meeting 
which we attended) gathered to 
work for three days on problems 
common to us all. This year in 
Buffalo the program centered around 
citizenship education, social studies 
curriculum, exceptional children, and 
social studies teachers. Since I had 
been asked to work with the Friday 
afternoon group on the Problems of 
the Social Studies Teacher, I attend- 
ed all sessions of that group. The 
morning session dealt with the prep- 
aration of the Social Studies teach- 
er. It used to be thought that just 
anyone could teach history; and still 
in most high schools if any period is 
to be sacrificed for some other ac- 
tivity, it is the social studies period. 


Problems Analyzed 


Many problems of the teacher 
were brought forth, analyzed, and, 


where possible, solutions were sug- 
gested. Among problems listed, two 
concern education as a whole; the 
teacher shortage, and the decline of 
financial support for education. In 
many places one-fourth of the teach- 
ers are new each year. This is due 
for the most part to the fact that 
teachers migrate to those communi- 
ties where they can get a better 
salary. In Detroit, as we learned from 
conversation with Detroit teachers, 
the high schools and many elemen- 
tary schools run two shifts per day 
with the same teachers—they handle 
from 300 to 500 pupils per day. 
Throughout the nation, appropria- 
tions per school child have decreased 
by 33-1/3% in the past ten years. 

Dr. Harry Bard, Social Studies 
Consultant for the Baltimore Public 
Schools, mentioned that one of the 
major problems of the social studies 
teacher was actual social experience. 
He noted that teachers had never 
been in a courtroom until they took 
their pupils; many teachers had 
never visited a factory until they 
went with their pupils; most teachers 
know little or nothing of intercul- 
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tural or interracial problems. A wide- 
open field in most communities is the 
use of the cultural resources of the 
community. In almost every com- 
munity in the United States, there are 
those people of various European 
and Asiatic cultures who could be 
invaluable in certain classroom situa- 
tions if the teacher or the pupils 
sought them out. 

Teachers need to know their place 
in the community. Are they shunted 
aside? Are they sought out only to 
do a job nobody else wants to do? 
Are they fully recognized as mem- 
bers of the community? 

Professional growth or growing in 
professionalism was high lighted. 
Keeping young and alert and dy- 
namic is a part of professionalism, 
and one must at least be young in 
heart to keep pace with today’s 
teen-agers. A balance between sub- 
ject matter and experience is vital to 
a teacher. A teacher, to be a real 
teacher, must have a sense of mission. 
We can paraphrase the Holy Scrip- 
ture to present what we mean—We 
shall go with our pupils into Jeru- 
salem, our hometown, we shall take 
them into Judea, our American com- 
munity, and on to the uttermost parts 
of the earth through the experiences 
real and vicarious that we can pro- 
vide for them. 

Dr. Wallace of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education gave the best 
definition of a professional that I 
have heard: “A calling whose mem- 
bers are devoted to the practice of a 
learned art and are united in the 
pursuit of a public service.” This is 
readily applicable to teaching. 


Teachers Learn By 


Experience 


Since teachers learn, as children 
do, by experience, a feature of the 
convention was a tour of the indus- 
trial area around the Niagara River. 
Reading in a geography book that 
Buffalo is the eighth ranking city 
industrially in the U. S. meant noth- 
ing, but seeing the steel mills, etc. 
stretched for miles did mean indus- 
trial strength to me. To read that 
2,300,000 cubic feet of water pour 
over Niagara Falls each second just 
meant a lot of water, but seeing the 
great Adam Beck hydro-electric 
plants mean power for factories, 
lights for homes, and warmth in the 
icy blast of a northern winter. 
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We ate Thanksgiving dinner in the 
Rainbow Room of the Shearton 
Brock Hotel high above Niagara 
Falls. Usually the Falls are lighted 
from 7:30 to 9:30 at night. With the 
cooperation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the lights were turned on an 
hour earlier for our benefit. 


Another highlight of the meeting 
was a luncheon session where Dr. 
Daniher, Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, Toronto, spoke on misconcep- 
tions in the minds of most citizens of 
the U. S. about Canada. One good 
example is the statement in a widely- 
taught geography book that southern 
Ontario is covered with ice and snow 
during most of the year. In only one 
place in South Ontario is the weather 
different from that in New York State 
just across the border. As Dr. Dani- 
her said, wind currents and air 
masses do not recognize international 
boundaries. 

We took time to go through the 
Jefferson Coun of Virginia. I 
think I shall never forget the day we 
saw three of the president’s homes: 
Ashlawn, the home of James Monroe, 
pronouncer of the Monroe Doctrine 
which has kept the Americas for the 
Americans; Monticello, home of 
Thomas Jefferson, the great com- 
moner who put his authorship of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Statute of Religious Freedom for 
Virginia, and his founding of the 
University of Virginia above his ac- 
complishments as President of the 
United States; and Mount Vernon, 
home of George Washington. As 
we climbed the stairways and walked 
through the gardens, we got the feel- 
ing of being on hallowed ground. 
Here in these homes our young na- 
tion found its great source of strength 
and hope. Here we again dedicate 
ourselves to those principles for 
which they gave the best years of 
their lives. 

In Washington one gets the feeling 
of the true greatness of our political 
heritage. As one stands before the 
great white marble figure of the 
Great Emancipator or the bronze 
statue of Jefferson in the building 
modeled after the Greek temple at 
Halicanassus, one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings of the ancient world, 
or looks out over the city from the 
Washington monument, there is the 
feeling that here is something worth 


protecting. Here are the home-ties 
of all America; here all our hopes 
and dreams are realized or become 
ashes. Here we stand or fall. 

We stood on the battlefield at 
Gettysburgh behind the same stone 
walls where the gallant men of Pick- 
ett’s Charge fell and died, and we 
came away from it all prouder than 
ever to be Americans. 


Prayer for Teachers 


I should like to close with a Prayer 
for Teachers in the December issue 
of the N.E.A. Journal: 


O Lord of all Learners and all 
Teachers: 

May the inspiration of the Christ- 
mas season lift us to renewed 
purpose and high endeavor. 

Guide us this day to new and 
deeper allegiances. 

Help us to re-examine our loyalties 
by the light of thy teaching and 
to square them with eternal 
truth. 

Help us to dedicate ourselves anew 
to the children; for such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Help us to dedicate ourselves anew 
to the free public schools; for it 
is the bulwark of our personal 
rights, our political liberties, and 
our representative institutions. 

Help us to dedicate ourselves anew 
to our chosen goal of a united 
profession of teachers; for in it 
we shall find our larger selfhood. 

Help us to dedicate ourselves anew 
to the democratic ideals of our 
country; for it is the last best 
hope of earth. 

Help us to dedicate ourselves anew 
to the universal brotherhood of 
humanity; for we are all mem- 
bers one of another. 

Grant, O Lord, that we may hold 
the high torch of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty, that we may 
be worthy the high office of 
teacher. 

And now, O Great Teacher, 
Give us this day our daily bread 
of faith and hope and love. 
Forgive us our debts of doubt and 

fear and hate. 

And lead us not into the temp- 
tation of indifference and care- 
lessness; but give us strength 
and courage and will. 

For thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 5) 
nessee. 

Special Schools. There are four special schools op- 
erated by the State Board of Education; namely, the 
Tennessee Industrial School at Nashville, the Tennessee 
School for the Blind at Donelson, the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf at Knoxville, and the Alvin C. York Agri- 
cultural School at Jamestown. Costs are increasing for 
the operation of these schools just as they are increasing 
for the operation of the public schools. These costs will 
have to be met by increased state appropriations. 


Textbooks. The Tennessee Education Association has 
never taken a position for or against free textbooks, in 
spite of the fact that a certain amount of money has 
been appropriated for free textbooks for a number of 
years. It is most likely that the texbook program will 
be continued in the next biennium. If so, funds will 
have to be appropriated for maintaining the textbook 
program. This item does not appear in the present 
General Education Bill because the present program was 
financed by a bond issue, but if it is to be continued, 





funds will probably have to be appropriated in the 1955 


General Education Bill. This increases the cost of the 
education program to the state. 

It is quite difficult to make accurate estimates in early 
1954 as to the amount of cost of an education program 
for the biennium 1955-57. However, the best estimates 
that can be made at this time show that it will require 
approximately four and one-half million dollars new 
money a year to maintain the foundation school program, 
allowing for no increases on the basis of average daily 
attendance for such items as maintenance and operation 
and instructional materials. To take care of all of the 
items listed above, including those which are not a part 
of the minimum foundation program, approximately 
eight million dollars new money a year will be required 
for the next biennium. 

This information is passed on to you so that you may 
have some idea as to what is involved in point one of the 
proposed four-point program. Additional information 
will be made available from time to time. We shall also 
pass on to you information on the request for an in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries in the next issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 





Trials for Polio 
Vaccine 


This message to you, the teachers 
and school administrators of the 
state, will give you the important 
facts concerning the plans for field 
trials of the polio vaccine developed 
by Dr. Jonas E. Salk, a grantee of the 
National Foundation. In the pro- 
posed study 500,000 to 1,000,000 
second grade school children will re- 
ceive the vaccine between the dates 
of February 8 and June 1, 1954. Its 
protective effects will be evaluated 
by comparing the incidence of subse- 
quent paralytic disease-in that group 
with such incidence in first and third 
grade school children. The results 
of the study will not be known until 
some time in 1955. 

All three types of the polio virus 
are in making the vaccine. The virus 
is grown in tissue cultures of monkey 
kidney, killed by exposure to for- 
malin, and prepared in a watery 
solution. Three injections of the vac- 
cine will be given. Each dose is 1 
cubic centimeter. The first two doses 
will be given at one week intervals, 
the third dose four weeks or more 
later. 

The safety of vaccine has been 
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clearly demonstrated. Following its 
development through laboratory ex- 
perimentation it has already been 
used successfully with nearly seven 
hundred children and adults. Dr. 
Salk early gave it to his own family. 
Moreover, the vaccine to be used 
in the field trials will have to pass 
three rigid safety tests before being 
administered. These safety tests will 
be performed by Dr. Salk himself, 
by the commercial manufacturer, 
and by the Biological Standards Di- 
vision of the National Institute of 
Health, a branch of the U. S. Public 
Health Service which licenses and 
controls the manufacture of all bio- 
logical preparations. 

This study is a project of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis and the plans for it have been 
developed with national medical, 
health, and education authorities. It 
will get under way in a number of 
counties in the South. Eventually it 
will extend to more than 200 coun- 
ties throughout the United States. 
These counties are chosen on the 
basis of their past polio experience, 
their health and education resources, 
and various socio-economic factors. 
In each county, the local health offi- 
cer will be in charge. Local phy- 
sicians will administer the injections. 


TO ALL TEACHERS 


National Children’s Denta] Health 
Week observance begins Monday, 
February 1, 1954, and _ continues 
through the week. For further in- 
formation after contacting your city 
or county health co-ordinator, write 
Mrs. Fred H. Hall, Tennessee Chair- 
man, National Children’s Dental 
Health Day, Brentwood, Tennessee. 


It Starts in the 


Classroom 


Because a school bus driver sug- 
gested that each school bus be iden- 
tified with a picture of an elephant, 
a clown, or a nursery rhyme char- 
acter, brand-new kindergartners in 
Sycamore, Illinois, no longer worry 
about getting on the right school bus 
during the first few days of school. 
So reports the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association in a recent 
issue of It Starts in the Classroom 
Newsletter. Children loved the idea, 
says NSPRA, and so did their par- 
ents. 
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HOW THE RAILROADS HELP HEAT |: euxvce auectance 
HOME SWEET 


HOME 





When blustery winter winds roar and it’s snug and cozy inside — 
that’s when you really appreciate a nice, warm house! And, no matter 
how your home is heated, the railroads play a big part in keeping Old 
Man Winter where he belongs — outside! 





if you burn coal, your winter’s anally might 
be about 10 tons.That’s one-sixth of the aver- 
age load carried in just one “hopper” car. Last 
year the railroads moved more than 6 million 
carloads! In one of the most efficiently coordi- 
nated operations to be found anywhere in in- 
dustry, mines and railroads work together so 
that coal, deep in the ground yesterday, may 
actually be on its way to your dealer today! 


Does an oil burner supply your heat? The oil 
you use may well have moved from the load- 
ing rack of a great refinery such as you see in 
this picture. Tank cars like these can haul as 
much as 16,000 gallons. Each year approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 carloads of petroleum 
products are carried by America’s railroads 
for thousands of home and industrial uses. 





Even if you use gas to » Kent your home, rail- 
roads help keep you warm. The great pipe- 
lines that carry gas are made of steel and in 
making steel the railroads play a vital role! 
For vast quantities of iron ore, limestone and 
coal are needed — the railroads deliver these 
tremendous loads right to the steel mills. When 
the pipes are made, they, too, are carried by rail. 


But the railroads’ heating job isn’t confined to 
making fuel available. They help make pos- 
sible modern methods of insulating the home 
by hauling both raw materials and finished 
products. So, you see, that in keeping you warm 
and in bringing you most of the things you 
need and use every day, the big, basic trans- 
portation job is done by America’s railroads! 


AssociaTiON OF AMERICAN Rairoans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 10. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


Raw 
~“ 








(Continued from page 11) 


sues? Yes—but there are special 
“how-to-do-its” that will interest 


you. 


And finally, as a clincher to all the 


rest— 


4. Continuing practice in active 
citizenship service and share of 
responsibilities in home, school, 
and the other concentric circles. 
Responsibilities, that is, appro- 
priate to the pupils’ maturity. 
You administrators come in for 
some very special advice at this 


point. 


As a teacher I gain from Educat- 
ing for American Citizenship many 
ideas found effective in other school 
systems and I benefit from the find- 
ings of research. Knowing the great 
issues at stake, how can I but pledge 
myself to rise to the supreme chal- 
lenge of improving citizenship educa- 
tion for the Susans, Joes, Ingrids, and 
Nikkis who look to me and to teach- 
ers everywhere to give meaning to 


the oft repeated words, 


*. >” 
allegiance. . . 


“I pledge 








There's nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping 
compound for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and sweep 
it off. SWAX cleans and polishes 
in one operation. There’s no sand 
or grit in SW AX — so it won't 
scratch or hurt waxed floors. A little 
SWAX goes a long way. Order from 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 





The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 


708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Typing Simplified 


Five Editions 


Methods of Teaching Typing Simplified (for all editions) 
Copyholders 


The American Singer 


Beattie, Wolverton, Wilson 
Hinga, Bridgman, and Curtis 


Books 1 through 8 and Advanced Book 
Teacher’s Guides and Accompaniments 


Using the remarkably successful TYPING 
SIMPLIFIED method, the student begins 
with the very first lesson to type sentences 
scientifically constructed of grouped letters. 
Intensive speed forcing and accuracy prac- 
tice extend throughout the entire course. In 
order to eliminate tedious calculation of 
typing speeds, the authors have prefigured 
speeds on all timed writings. 


This widely used series offers a music pro- 

ram with a plan for teaching mapped out 
in detail by authors who have firsthand 
knowledge of classroom problems. The in- 
experienced teacher is provided with step- 
by-step guidance, while the experienced 
teacher is given a wealth of inspirational 
material. The enjoyment of music is 
stressed throughout. Delightful recordings 
stimulate interest as they illustrate attain- 
able goals. 


American Book Company __ sri seecs.cincianati 2, obi 











Have you seen 





STORY OF 





The Complete revisions of 


NATIONS 


STORY OF AMERICA 


Tennessee Representatives: Carl J. Strang and John D. Kennedy 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta2 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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President’s Message 





W. A. Early, President, NEA 


NCE again across this great na- 

tion of ours from the moun- 

tains to the sea—the familiar peal of 

the school bell has rekindled the re- 

sponsibility that is ours in molding 

through education the future of our 
youth. 

This year unfolds anew the oppor- 
tunity to make the teaching profes- 
sion worthy of its standards. 

Ours is a common goal—to provide 
the oil for the lamps of learning. This 


W. A. EARLY 


National Education Association 


oil must continue to flow. The winds 
of aggression and distrust cannot 
extinguish the flame through our 
never-ending desire to acquire and 
diffuse the oil of knowledge. It is 
our privilege—our destiny to keep 
these lamps burning. Teacher and 
youth alike have a part in this. 

We are keenly cognizant of the 
role that education must play in this 
ever-changing world of diverse and 
critical conclusions. Multiple educa- 
tional resources of intrinsic value 
must not remain dormant. 

Precious lives are entrusted to our 
care. We cannot fail them. We 
must never lose our belief in youth. 
We must never say we have reached 
the end. There is always something 
more-—something greater to strive for. 
Education cannot make us all leaders 
—but it can teach us which leader to 
follow. The need for unity is greater 
than all differences. Shifting circum- 
stances will challenge the teacher for 
proper guidance of footsteps yet un- 
planted on the soil of adversity and 
disappointment. 

As educators it is our privilege to 
instill in the youth today—faith in 


God, in home and in country; to 
inculcate the habits and ideals of 
better living to meet and conquer 
the forces that would tend to destroy 
education—our mighty bulwark of 
democracy. 

You have conferred upon me the 
highest honor that could be desired 
in our professional world. I am very 
proud and at the same time humble 
in light of this expression of con- 
fidence in trusting to my hands the 
leadership of your great organization 
and your professional interests. 

As you know, it has been a thou- 
sand times observed, and I must ob- 
serve it once again, that the happy 
hours we pass with real prospects in 
view, are more pleasing than those 
crowned with fruition. 

Thus, by every standard of attain- 
ment, I will continue to work for the 
greater effectiveness of education 
and the principles of the National 
Education Association. The larger 
our membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association—the stronger our 
line of defense against misunder- 
standing and attack. 

May our faith and inspiration in 
the teaching profession make us 
worthy of the mantle which we have 
chosen to wear. We must never ac- 
cept a substitute. 
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FLAG OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Pledge to the Flag 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of 
the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for which it stands; 
one Nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. 


Old Glory 


William Driver, master mariner, a 
native of Salem, Massachusetts, was 
born March 17, 1803. At the age of 
twelve he went to sea as a cabin 
boy. In 1831, he was master of the 
brig Charles Daggett, about to sail 
on a voyage around the world. His 
townsmen presented him with a 
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large bunting flag in commendation 
of his services upon the sea and his 
well-known love for his country’s 
emblem. 

As the flag was hoisted to the 
masthead of his ship, and the colors 
unfurled to the breeze, Captain Wil- 
liam Driver shouted, “I'll call her 
Old Glory, boys, Old Glory.” Thus, 
the United States flag was named 
Old Glory. 

It was on this memorable voyage 
that he rescued the suffering descen- 
dants of the mutineers of the Eng- 
lish ship Bounty from the island of 
Tahiti and returned them safely to 
their home, Pitcairn Island. Captain 
William Driver left the sea and be- 
came a citizen of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in 1837, where he resided until 
his death on March 2, 1886. His his- 
toric tombstone in the City Ceme- 
tery is unique in design. 


GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 10) 


constitutes a positive mental hygiene 
approach. 

An alert program will catch po- 
tentially severe cases before they pop 
out. Sound guidance means an ounce 
of prevention rather than a pound 
of cure. It means a full understand- 
ing and application of the three 
aspects briefly described here. Help 
is available to any school interested 
in building a guidance program with 
this sort of a foundation. 


MARCH 


OF 
DLVES 


TRE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR WIFANTILE PARALYSIS 
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Your students probably have many questions 
about menstruation. And since menstrual hy- 
giene is such a difficult subject to handle, the 
makers of Modess have prepared a complete 
program of free teaching material. 


This includes material for you to use in class 
—as well as booklets which may be given out 
individually to your students and their mothers. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” gives pre-teen 
girls a clear, simple introduc- 
tion to menstruation. 





” 





“Growing Upand Liking It, 
for girls 12 to 18, fully explains 
menstruation—gives tips on 


health, beauty and poise. 





“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers questions 
teen-agers ask about menstrual 
physiology and tampons. 








ie 


“How Shall I Tell My Daugh- 
ter?” suggests how, when and 
what to tell pre-teen daughters 
about menstruation, 


| “Educational Portfolio on 
| Menstrual Hygiene” contains 
| teaching guide, anatomy chart, 


copy of each booklet above. 











Miss Anne Shelby 
Educational Director 

Personal Products Corporation 

Box 5466-2, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me the following material 
free of charge: 





‘a One “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene” 


booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


booklets «Growing Up and Liking 
It’”’ 


booklets “It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know” 


booklets «How Shall I Tell My 


Daughter?” 


\ 
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Fellowships for High School Teachers 


The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education is herewith announcing 
a program of fellowships for approx- 
imately 300 public secondary school 
teachers throughout the United 
States and its territories for the aca- 
demic year 1954-55. This program 
is designed to permit the recipients 
to devote a year away from the class- 
room to activities that will extend 
their liberal education, improve their 
teaching ability, and increase their 
effectiveness as a member of their 
school systems and communities. 

It is the Fund’s expectation that 
such an opportunity afforded to 
teachers of demonstrated ability will 
make a substantial contribution to 
the improvement of secondary teach- 
ing throughout this country. 

The responsibility for designing 
the year’s program rests primarily 
upon the candidate. Because this 
fellowship program is concerned 


primarily with the broadening of the 
individual, it is not designed to in- 
clude those types of specialized ac- 
tivity in which the teacher has 
traditionally engaged during the 
summer months or during previous 
years away from the classroom, such 
as taking additional courses toward 
a graduate degree in a major subject 
or field in which the teacher has al- 
ready had extensive training, or 
courses for credit in professional ed- 
ucation. 

In short, the teacher should plan 
the most stimulating year that he 
can conceive in behalf of his per- 
sonal enrichment as a teacher. 

Accordingly, the superintendent of 
any secondary school district where 
one or more teachers desire to make 
application under this announce- 
ment is requested to appoint a local 
committee to nominate the most ap- 
propriate candidates from that dis- 
trict. 


In rural areas where there are a 
number of local secondary school 
systems each serving a population of 
less than 2500 and each having its 
own superintendent, the combined 
area served by such systems within 
a county will be regarded as a “sec- 
ondary school district” for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates. In 
such cases, the county superintend- 
ent is requested to arrange for the 
appointment of the nominating com- 
mittee. Each local committee should. 
include one school administrator, 
one classroom teacher, and at least 
three lay citizens who are not 
employees of the school system. 
Recommendations of improperly 
constituted committees will not be 
considered. The local committee 
may nominate the following number 
of candidates, depending upon the 


(Continued on ‘page 23) 











Presenting 


New York City Schools 


ECONOMICS AND YOU 


A new high school economics textbook by 
S. Holt, Chairman of Social Studies, 


H. L. McCracken, Consulting Editor, 
Head, Department of Economics, 


THE FIELD GUIDE SERIES 


Edited by Roger Tory Peterson 


Here is a new series of nature guides based on the 
Peterson system of field identification. 


FIELD GUIDE TO THE BUTTERFLIES 
Alexander B. Klots .................0000.0cccc00c00 $3.75 








Louisiana State University 


This new textbook covers not only the tradition- 
al subject matter of high school economics, but 
also the economics of the home—small loans, 
mortgages, installment buying, and income tax 
form preparation. Attractively informal in style 
and tone, it is interesting and inteiligible to 
young people. Contains many illustrations. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Tillman H. Phillips, Tennessee Representative 
Box 500, Cookeville, Tennessee 
274 Spring Street, N. W. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 








FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS 
Roger Tory Peterson ............. ft Sees $3.75 


FIELD GUIDE TO THE SHELLS 


Povey A. Westie 3... ccc Lagi: $3.75 
FIELD GUIDE TO THE MAMMALS 
Burt and Grossenheider ....................... $3.75 


FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS 
Frederick H1. Pough .......................-calBe. $3.75 


Cokesbury BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 
"Books for Everybody" 








February, 1954 
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in Better Education for Tennessee 


Think for a moment what Tennessee education would 
be like without the picture above. 


The big yellow buses collect the raw materials for better 
citizens and deposit them, scrubbed and shining, where 
you can help in the process of shaping them into better 
informed men and women. 


Trucks play their part, too. They roll up to schools to 
deposit food for the cafeteria, equipment you need to 
turn four walls into a living school. 


On this count alone those trucks are indispensable. But 





SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Continued from page 8) 

meeting for November 19 between 
representatives of national organiza- 
tions of public employees and the 
key persons on Mrs. Hobby’s staff, to 
advise the Administration that pro- 
posals for extension of social security 
to members of these systems would 
not achieve the objective Mrs. 
Hobby had stated in her letter. This 
meeting, together with earlier ex- 
perience, convinced public employ- 
ees that there were no chances of 
acceptance of the public employee’s 
bill drafted in 1952. A new approach 
was necessary. 

The current bill, HR 6812, spon- 
sored by President Eisenhower and 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, was introduced 
in July 1953 by Congressmen Reed, 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee to which all social se- 
curity bills are referred. Public 
employees thought it advisable to 
work for amendments to HR 6812 
instead of pressing further on a sep- 
arate bill of theirown. ~ 

HR 6812, as introduced by Con- 
gressman Reed, contains provisions 
for a secret ballot in a referendum 
after 90 days’ notice to the members 
of the retirement system, limiting 
voting to active members of the 
retirement system. It excludes 
policemen and firemen. These fea- 
tures were acceptable to public em- 
ployees and therefore they com- 
mended the Administration for go- 
ing this far to protect their retire- 

(Continued on page 21) 





the picture goes on and on. Tennessee trucks contribute 
24.1 million dollars in special road taxes every year. 
Tennessee trucks provide one out of every seven non- 
farm jobs. Tennessee trucks serve over 2,000 com- 
munities without any other transport facilities. Neither 
Tennessee nor Tennessee education could get along 
without them. 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
nue? 228 Capitol Blvd, = ® 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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The BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN has 
openings for qualified personnel, part 
or full time. Applicant. must possess 
good academic background with ap- 
preciation of literature, creative art, and 
history. Teaching or sales experience 
helpful. Above average financial pos- 
sibilities. Write Mrs. Mildred Henry, 
State Manager, 135 Miller Street, Mary- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Mrs. Mildred Henry 

State Manager 

The Book House for Children 
135 Miller Street 

Maryville, Tennessee 


















or. oats 
* Earn all the money needed for class activi- 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for trial order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write: 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


















: NCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 108, PARADISE, PA. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Continued from page 20) 


ment rights. However, they argued 
that these provisions did not go far 
enough. A conference with federal 
officials was held on November 20 
to discuss the amendments to HR 
6812 to make it acceptable to public 
employees. On December 9, a writ- 
ten brief was filed with the Depart- 
ment in support of the changes de- 
sired in HR 6812. The following is 
the gist of the brief: 


1. That state or local officials be 
required to give notice through 
a comprehensive statement of 
the plan of coordination and its 
effect on the state or local re- 
tirement system, and that the 
ballot identify the plan of co- 
ordination. 

2. That a favorable vote of two- 
thirds of the eligible voters be 
required. 

3. That the date, January 1, 1954, 
be included in the present ex- 
clusion of public employees in 
positions covered by a state or 
local retirement . system to 
prevent avoidance of the new 
provisions by repeal of the re- 
tirement law. 

4, That the definition of “coverage 
group” be left to the states. 


5. That a statement of policy be 
made to the effect that public 
employees be guaranteed com- 
bined benefits at least equal to 
the amount of retirement bene- 
fits that would have been pay- 
able without OSAI coverage. 


It is hoped that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with approval of President Eisen- 
hower, will ask Congressman Reed 
to introduce some amendments to 
HR 6812 to meet the objections of 
organized public employees.  Per- 
haps these amendments will not 
change the voting requirement from 
two-thirds of those voting to two- 
thirds of the membership. However, 
if the other amendments are adopted 
by the Administration, public em- 
ployees can then concentrate on 
urging the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to make this additional 
change. It will be to the advantage 
of public employees to be able to 
testify that HR 6812 is acceptable 
except for this one point. Such a 

(Continued on page 22) 
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‘SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY 





HELP WANTED COAST TO COAST 


FOR 


Resort Hotels—Dude Ranches—Summer Camps—Business—Industry 
Transportation Companies—Restaurants—Motels—Summer Resorts 
National Parks—Hotels—Food & Cocktail Lounges—Working Ranches 
and others 
Employers are Listed in the Directory by their own Written Request 
—Instructions on how and where to apply for employment— 


Send $2.00 for DIRECTORY NUMBER 10 
To National Directory Service 


Box 65—Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

















FRONT VIEW NO. L-100 CHARGING DESK 


Prestige 


line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


the new 








obligation. 





Rear view 


We are also specialists in the manufacture of 
AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LABORATORY FURNITURE 

CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 











SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Continued from page 21) 


positive approach is likely to be wel- 
comed for in the past public em- 
ployees have opposed all proposals 
to extend social security to public 
employees covered by state and local 
retirement systems. 

If the proposed amendments to 


HR 6812 are adopted by Congress, 
the fight to preserve retirement sys- 
tems and prevent the encroachment 
of social security will be taken out of 
federal jurisdiction. Henceforth, de- 
cisions would be made in each state. 
State education associations, work- 
ing with their members and with 
state legislators, will decide the re- 
tirement patterns to be followed in 





New Horizons In Teaching 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





When He’s A Gifted Child 


“Education Of The Gifted”’ is a publication Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and American Association of School 
Administrators—1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington, D. C. 35¢ postpaid. 


It is a joy to find a child with a 
superior intellectual capacity. But 
it is a problem to know how to best 
help develop it. That is why this 
booklet called EDUCATION OF THE 
GIFTED may be of service to you in 
helping the child as well as helping in 
the conservation and development of 
this great and rare human talent. 


This Booklet takes up such subjects as ROLE OF 
GIFTED IN A DEMOCRACY: Opportunities for 
talent, Education and social mobility... 
WASTE OF TALENT IN AMERICAN LIFE: Evi- 
dences of wasted talent, Causes, Incidence... 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED: Teachers’ 
judgment, Special aptitudes, Uses... EDUCA- 
TION OF THE GIFTED: Special provisions for 
education, Programs for the education, Spe- 
cial problems in education of gifted... 
INVESTMENT IN TALENT oe. 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 
how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 


helps relieve tension. Just try it. 


3 in 10,000 is about the frequency of 
“very high” IQs—exceeding 170. 
Only 6/10 of 1% of the population 
have IQs of 140 or above. Some 
schools classify pupils with IQ in 
excess of 112/115 as gifted. 


To capitalize the rich resources of 
human talent which gifted children 
and youth possess, it is pointed out, 
schools should give special attention 
to education of gifted students. 


“Extra reading” by the gifted, guided 
contacts with the out-of-school en- 
vironment and other aids are sug- 
gestedto challenge, interest, 
and keep nurturing the creative 
imagination of the gifted child. 






WRIGLEYS. 














relation to social security. The Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment, the NEA Research Division, 
and other NEA agencies will con- 
tinue to examine laws, retirement 
trends, and other related problems 
and to advise states when called 
upon to do so. 


WITH THE A.C.E. 


One of the newest ACE branches 
has recently been organized in 
Greeneville, and already they are 
making plans to help when the East 
Tennessee Education Association 
celebrates its golden anniversary in 





| 1954. 


Maury County public library re- 
ceived a contribution recently in 
memory of Miss Frances Sewell who 
for many years was a primary 
teacher. The books presented to the 


| library were related to child growth 
| and development. 


Davidson County borrowed Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Smith, Supervisor, 
from Hamblen County recently to 
direct a Craft workshop. The work- 


| shop was devoted to making items 


from waste materials and from free 
and inexpensive materials. Davidson 
County also honored their new mem- 
bers and retired teachers this year 


| with a picnic. 


Smith County had a most interest- 
ing meeting recently with a display 
of homemade articles useful in the 
classroom as the feature of the day. 
Flash cards, reading charts, circus 
materials and seasonal exhibits af- 
forded much interest. 

Posters Still Available 

Copies of the poster for the 1954 
ACEI Study Conference in Saint 
Paul are available. Displaying this 
poster in schools and other centers is 
an excellent way of helping ACEI 
publicize its conference. Free copies 
may be obtained by writing to ACEI 
headquarters. 

Don’t Miss These 

In the January Childhood Educa- 
tion, and continuing through March 
1955, a special feature will be “Make 
it with and for Children.” These 
articles will give valuable sugges- 
tions and directions for materials and 
equipment you can make with and 
for your class. Don’t miss this series 
of articles designed to be of practical 
value to all teachers. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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FELLOWSHIP FOR 
TEACHERS 

(Continued from page 19) 
population (1950 census) of the 
secondary school district: for dis- 
tricts serving a population of 500,000 
or more, six candidates; 100,000 to 
500,000, four candidates; 50,000 to 
100,000 two candidates; 2500 to 
50,000, one candidate. 

All classroom teachers in junior 
and senior high schools who have 
the necessary qualifications may en- 
ter the local competition. Eligibility 
for a fellowship is limited to teach- 
ers (1) who have taught at least 
three years and have devoted at least 
half time to classroom teachiag in 
each of the past three academic 
years, and (2) who will not be more 
than fifty years of age on April 15, 
1954. 

Forms for both individual appli- 
cants and for local nominating com- 
mittees are being distributed to su- 
perintendents in all high school 
districts throughout the country. A 
limited number of additional forms 
may be obtained from the National 
Committee on High School Teacher 


Fellowships, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

Individual applicants should not 
apply to the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education but only to their 
superintendent of schools or local 
nominating committee. 

The amount of the fellowship 
award will be generally equivalent 
to the regular salary the teacher 
would receive during the school year 
(excluding summer, night school, or 
other “extra” work), but no less than 
$3,000, plus reasonable allotments 
for necessary transportation expenses 
or for tuition in case the teacher 
registers at an institution for addi- 
tional work. Only costs of trans- 
portation within the continental 
limits of the United States may be 


covered by the grant, though a fel- _ 


lowship recipient is free to under- 
take foreign travel at his own ex- 
pense. 

The recommendations of the local 
committees should be mailed so as 
to reach the offices of the National 
Committee on High School Teacher 
Fellowships no later than March 1, 
1954. Final announcement of all 


fellowship awards will be made on 
or about April 15, 1954. 








| 


| 
| 
i 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual summer school 
sponsored by the Universidad Auténoma de 
Guadalajara and members of the Stanford 
University faculty will be offered in Guad- 
alajara, Mexico, June 27-August 7, 1954. 
Offerings, include art, creative writing, 
folklore, geography, history, language and 
literature courses. $225 covers six-weeks 
tuition, board and room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 














(a 


. . + « for your con- 
sideration when order- 
ing for next term: 


“Hand Woodworking’ 


by Hunt 


“Elementary Theory 
of Music” 


by Holmberg & others 


Write for FREE CATALOGUE 
of 240 time-proven WORK 
BOOKS for Elementary and 
High School 
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PITTS e GLENN # WATTERS ¢ WERSEN 
The latest addition to the OUR SINGING WORLD 


series—a new grade eight songbook! Special emphasis 
is given to the needs of alto-tenor, tenor, and baritone 


STAUBACH * WALSH 


This new Spanish book for the high-school student 
is distinguished by its naturalness, clarity, and orderly 
arrangement. It helps the beginner to use a simple, 
lively Spanish vocabulary with confidence and cor- 
rectness while introducing him to the Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples and their history. 

Pronunciation is carefully taught within the chapter 
framework. Exercise material is varied and plentiful. 


Send for circular #75. 





The books, for grades 1-8 offer a variety of experi- 
ences—singing, listening, playing of instruments, 
dramatizing—all woven together to make a well- 
rounded, vital program in music. 


Singing 
Ceen-agers 





First-Year 
Spanish 





GINNAND 
COMPANY 

















165 Luckie Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 


Represented by 
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TEACHING CHILDREN 
HOW TO READ 
(Continued from page 6) 
inadequate to deal with complex, 
nonphonetic, and polysyllabic words 
in the upper elementary grades. 
Teachers of these grades are cau- 
tioned lest they become so much 
interested in the products of reading, 
that is, the facts and ideas learned in 
the various subjects, and they forget 
to note the reading process. In these 
grades, teachers should help students 
develop the techniques for reading a 
very large number of kinds of ma- 
terials for many purposes. Here, the 
abilities to think, reason, evaluate, 
relate, and organize ideas during 
reading should be stimulated and 
developed. 
Reading Experiences 

An acceptable program of reading 
in an elementary school will include 
various types of reading experiences. 
Some of these learning situations 
might be as follows: 

A “learning-how-to read” period 
(traditional reading class) twice 
each day in the first three grades and 


once each day in grades four, five, 


and six. A basal reading series for 
all six grades should form the nucleus 
of materials used in the reading- 
instruction class. Using the adopted 
reading textbooks, with all of 
the reading readiness materials, 
the workbooks to accompany the 
adopted texts, and the teacher's 
manuals, will almost insure success- 
ful readers, if the teacher follows the 
reading program systematically and 
intelligently day by day. Flash cards, 
word wheels, dictionaries, reference 
works, and content subject matter 
textbooks should become a definite 
part of this reading instruction, at 
appropriate levels. The learning- 
how-to-read period is to be used by 
the teacher to teach the children how 
to read—not just to hear them read. 
By having the children grouped ac- 
cording to their instructional level 
(the level at which they do not miss 
more than ten out of one hundred 
running words), and by using many 
supplementary readers that are easier 
than the adopted reading textbook 
itself, the teacher may be more suc- 
cessful in helping her children learn 
to read satisfactorily. 








bnnouncing 


A NEW MODERN — — 





WORLD HISTORY 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVICS 





AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


By AUGSPURGER AND McLEMORE 


© A 1954 American History Text 

e Easy to Read and Understand 

¢ Emphasis on Modern American History 

© Four-color maps; an abundance of illustra- 
tions, graphs, charts, and teacher-pupil 
helps. 


..+- Other Outstanding New High School Texts.... 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Write for Free Descriptive Circulars 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS @e SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY e PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
DALLAS, TEXAS e@ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














A quiet period for silent reading of 


library books. During this period, 
the teacher should move quietly 
about the room to help individual 
children who ask assistance in word 
meaning, recognition, or identifica- 
tion. The teacher should, as best 
she can, see that each child is read- 
ing a book on his own independent 
level (the level at which he does not 
miss more than five out of one hun- 
dred running words. ) 

An audience-situation reading pe- 
riod. Usually, the child reading 
orally to the entire group is the only 
member of the group who has a copy 
of the book being read. The chil- 
dren may read and tell parts of their 
stories or books. This is a time of 
enjoyable sharing of materials read. 
The atmosphere here is one of social 
enjoyment as contrasted to the char- 
acteristic of selfishness which is pres- 
ent in a period of silent reading. The 
material which any particular child 
is to read aloud to the group should 
be on his own independent level of 
reading and should receive special 
preparation for such oral reading. 


Skills Developed 


A study-job or skill-building pe- 
riod. Grades four, five, and six should 
have this type of reading lesson often 
for the purpose of helping the chil- 
dren develop specific reading skills. 
Skill texts and content subject matter 
textbooks may be used effectively for 
this period. 

A Weekly Reader period. Use of 
some type of reading materials, such 
as My Weekly Reader or American 
Junior Reader, provides opportu- 
nities for developing reading skills, 
for children to have reading ma- 
terials dealing with current issues, 
and for using interesting materials as 
springboards for group discussion. At 
least three reading levels should be 
provided in each classroom, rather 
than having all children with copies 
of the same reading level. 

A period when the teacher reads 
to the children. If we expect chil- 
dren to learn how to read well, we 
must show them. This should be 
done not only during the learning- 
how-to-read period, but throughout 
the day in connection with all areas 
of instruction. And of course, the 
teacher should have a definite time 
for reading stories and books to chil- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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IT’S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to educators. 
This listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school 
supply store. If unable to find the products 
desired, your request for information will 
be forwarded to the producer. 

See-Thru drawer cabinets for small-parts 
filing and storage. The popular Model J-20 
consists of twenty crystal-clear lifetime 
guaranteed plastic spillproof drawers, 5%” 
long x 2%” wide x 1-7/16”" high, in a 
welded all-steel cabinet. Overall size is 
10%” high x 12%” wide x 5” deep. The 
cabinet has an attractive silver-gray ham- 
mer finish and is equipped with rubber 
feet. Adjustable drawer dividers and 
identification labels are included. Priced 
at $7.95, postpaid. Units in production in- 
clude models ranging from 7 to 128 draw- 
ers, models with larger size or metal 
drawers, and portable models with carry- 
ing handles. (General Industrial Co., 5738 
N. Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill.) 
Dab-N-Stick makes pasting as easy as using 
‘a pencil with this new adhesive dispenser. 
Flexible polyethylene bottle, with spring 
tipped ball point type cap. Press tip to 
material, out comes a dab of “Lemil” won- 
der adhesive that sticks permanently, 
quickly. Holds over 3,000 dabs, yet not 
much bigger than a lipstick. Smart cover 
is red enameled aluminum. Postpaid, 
$1.00. (Medil Sales Company, 565 Broad- 
way, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York) 
Equipment used for the education of home- 
bound or hospitalized handicapped children 
by telephone includes new housings and 
circuits which provide portability as well 
as improved reception and appearance. The 
Executone instruments used in conjunction 
with standard telephone lines to provide 
two-way conversation between the class- 
room and home or hospital room of a handi- 
capped child consist of three units: 

The Student's Station placed at his bedside 
allows the shut-in to hear the classroom 
discussion and reply when called upon to 
participate. This compact attractive com- 
bination amplifier and microphone-speaker 
operating on 110-120 volt A.C. or D.C. 
power, provides interference-free trans- 


mission over connecting telephone lines. 


It is equipped with adjustable volume, on- 
off and control switches. Dimension 11” x 
o 25. 

The School Amplifier usually located in the 
school office draws current from a 110-120 
volt A.C. power line and is filtered to 
match electrical characteristics of the tele- 
phone line providing transmission without 
interference with the regular telephone 
circuits. It is equipped with a pilot light 
and on-off switch. Dimensions 6” x 9” x 6”. 
The Portable Classroom Station, containing 
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combination speaker and sensitive non- 
directional microphone, “broadcasts” class- 
room discussions to the homebound child, 
and with true fidelity transmits the shut-in’s 
conversation throughout the classroom. It 
is equipped with an adjustable volume con- 
trol and is portable—it can be carried to the 
next classroom and plugged into pre-wired 
outlets at the end of each periods. Dimen- 
sions 6%” x 3” x 6”. 

This UL approved equipment is pro- 

vided on a rental basis by the telephone 
companies of the Bell System, or it may be 
purchased from the manufacturer for use 
with private telephone lines leased by 
independent telephone companies. For 
literature write to the Special Education 
Division of Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, New York. 
A completely new high school desk, desig- 
nated as their No. 445, is illustrated and 
described in a color folder by American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Mich- 
igan—who state that it is the only desk 
on the market that meets the physical, 
psychological and curricular needs for 
today’s Junior and senior high-school stu- 
dents. Write to them for a free copy of 
this interesting folder. 


Teachers 


Bookshelf 


Basic Reading Abilities Series, by 
Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair 
Sullivan 

Published by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 

Those who are familiar with the 
splendid work carried out at the Bos- 
ton University Reading Clinic under 
the supervision of Durrell and Sulli- 
van, will welcome this full first-year 
reading program, embodying new 
successful approaches and_ tech- 
niques in teaching beginning read- 
ing. 

j SN Unit covers the readi- 
ness and preprimer program. Look 
and Say, the non-expendable readi- 
ness book, with its accompanying 
workbook developments essential 
readiness skills in a rich, varied pro- 
gram.Readiness Abilities Test makes 
sure that pupils are “ready” for 
guided reading of the attractive pre- 
primers, Up and Down and Bing. 
Workbooks accompanying the pre- 
primers continue and extend exer- 
cises for development of visual and 
auditory discrimination, associative 
thinking, motor coordination, etc. 
Preprimer Abilities Test measures 
readiness for the primer. 


The second unit in the first-year 
program, Basic Skills Unit, covers the 
ge To first reader levels. Betty 
and Bobby and The Big Surprise 
will truly delight children; use of 
these readers with the accompanying 
workbooks, gives children experience 
in reading longer sentences, increases 
reading vocabulary, lengthens eye 
span and eye voice span, and de- 
velops greater:concentration through 
the reading of longer stories. 

The comprehensive Teacher’s 
Manuals of this series are unsur- 
passed in clarity and potential use- 
fulness. Under the four-level plan of 
instruction outlined, no child need be 
a failure. Manuals for readiness, 
preprimer, primer, and first reader 
levels cover philosophy, methods, ad- 
justment to individual differences, 
supplementary exercises for enrich- 
ment and remedial learning, and 
specific procedures for day-by-day 
teaching. 

The authors of this series are un- 
usually successful in helping the in- 
dividual child find a smooth path to 
reading success. The Durrell-Sulli- 
van Preparatory and Basic Skills 
Units will provide an ideal founda- 
tion for progress in reading through 
the grades. We particularly recom- 
mend the use of the Durrell-Sullivan 
readiness program because of its 
practical provisions for differences in 
abilities of beginners—it assures 
every child a good start in reading. 





ACE 
(Continued from page 22) 


1954 ACEI Study Conference 


Registration and housing forms for 
the 1954 ACEI Study Conference in 
St. Paul, April 18-23, have been 
mailed to the presidents of all ACE 
groups. 

Features of the 1954 Study Con- 
ference will be: interest—discussion- 
laboratory groups, school visiting, 
consultation hours, branch forums, 
lectures, excursions and recreation, 
functional display, branch materials 
center, resource materials center, 
meeting of National Council for 
Elementary Science. 

A conference centering its work 
around the theme, Effective Educa- 
tion for All Children, offers much to 
all of us. Contact your local A.C.E. 
president for further information and 
make plans to join the group. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN 
HOW TO READ 
(Continued from page 24) 


dren as a total group. She may wish 
to choose for this type of reading 
stories and books which she would 
like for her children to know but 
which are too hard for them to read 
for themselves. 
“I am old,” said the Chinese poet 
3,000 years ago; 
“Nothing interests me now; 
Moreover, I am not very intelli- 
gent, and my ideas 
Have never traveled further than 
my feet. 
I know only my forest, to which 
I always come back. 
You ask me what is the supreme 
happiness here below? 
It is listening to the song of a little 
girl 
As she goes on down the road, 
After having asked me the way.” 
Teachers of elementary school chil- 
dren are twice blessed in that they 
may enjoy the fruits of their labors 
as they listen to the songs of their 
students as they follow the pathway 


through school and on down the 
road of life, after having shown them 
the way. The success and happiness 
of these children as they travel both 
of these roads may be due largely to 
how well their elementary school 
teachers have prepared them for 
their journey. 





THE TEXTBOOK 
PROGRAM IS WORKING 


(Continued from page 7) 


(2) Every pupil had books by the 
end of the first week of school. 

If teachers feel a certain grade 
level book is too difficult for some of 
her pupils, she can exchange and get 
an easier grade level, or vice-versa. 

The depository basement room in 
the Grove High School for the text- 
books is large, clean and attractive 
and provides room for County Cir- 
culating books, film strips, charts, 
chart paper, newsprint, and all in- 
structional materials. 

The materials Center is gradually 
filling a need not only in the schools, 
but in the Community. A Minister 














MAGIC, HUMOR, ADVENTURE — 


FOLK TALES AND LEGENDS — 
MYTHS FROM THE DISTANT PAST — 
\ TALL TALES OF LEGENDARY; AMERICANS — 


THE WONDER STORY BOOKS 
FOR GRADES 1 through 6 


Do 


. ALL BREWED INTO 
' DELIGHTFUL, EXTENDED 
READING FOR 


INTERMEDIATE 
AS WELL AS 
PRIMARY GRADES 
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will call and ask to borrow the film 
strip machine to show film strip to 
church groups. 

The health education coordinator 
will use a chart, a record, or film strip 
for some civic or community group. 

The extension people will borrow 
a record or film strip. 

Teachers enjoy coming and brows- 
ing through sample textbooks, work- 
books and new materials. 

Will the system continue to furnish 
textbooks next year to all pupils in 
grades one through eight? That de- 
pends upon how well the teachers, 
and parents see that the pupils take 
care of their books and the amount 
of money allotted for textbooks. The 
care of textbooks just as the care of 
all school supplies and property is 
the best evidence of the kind of 
citizenship that is practiced in a par- 
ticular school. Willful waste make 
woeful want is an adage that is not 
harmful to teach and practice. “A 
penny saved is a penny earned.” 
We are told the American people are 
the most wasteful about many things. 
The proper care and use of text- 
books is just another opportunity to 


- teach children good citizenship and 


the importance of taking care of what 
ever one has. The average life of a 
textbook is from 3 to 5 years we are 
told. 

If teachers and parents, and pupils 
will help in conditioning their books 
at the end of the school year or the 
beginning of a term, it will impress 
upon them the importance of seeing 
that children keep their hands clean 
and do not mark and tear books un- 
necessarily. Art gum can be used 
to erase dirt and some soil from 
books. A sponge can be dipped into 
a solution of half vinegar and half 
water and used to sponge off books, 
if they have become dirty and grimy. 
Scotch tape should be used on torn 
pages as soon as they appear. A 
little mending all through the year 
by the teacher and pupils will help. 


LOOk, HEAR, NOW! 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
classroom-tested, and may be _ secured 
from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett 
will be forwarded to the producers. ) 
Our Country's Song (10 min. color also, 
Coronet Films) 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Whether she’s 9, 14 or 17... 
There’s a booklet on menstruation to 
help her- 


“Very Personally Yours” is widely recognized as 
an outstanding help on menstrual education for 
junior and senior high school girls. Its simple pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts gives girls 
a wholesome understanding of menstruation. 

““You’re A Young Lady Now” was written espe- 
cially for girls aged nine to twelve. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life —teaches 
them how to take care of themselves when That 
Day does arrive. 

These booklets can be used successfully by 
themselves. You will find them of even greater 
value when used as part of the integrated program 
of menstrual education described below. 


A Complete Program for Menstrual 
Education 
“Very Personally Yours” (booklet for girls 12 and over) 
“You're A Young Lady Now”’ (booklet for girls 9-12) 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm Sound Motion Picture... 
“The Story Of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions. Praised by educa- 
tors, health authorities, parent, church 
groups—the film tells the story of men- 
struation in a simple, straightforward 
manner. Free (except for postage) on 
short term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
... Hundreds of teachers helped organ- 
ize this Guide. It is flexible and can be 
adapted to any teaching condition. This 
large color Chart on menstrual physi- — 
ology is designed for supplementary : - 
classroom lectures. Menstruation is de- 44 Lf ‘2 
tailed on easy-to-follow diagrams. 





So Many Students Have Already 
Benefited From This Program 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete 
program of menstrual education every year. The book- 
lets, film, guide and chart are well integrated to give 
your students a sound knowledge of this important 
subject. The entire program or any part of it is available 
to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 


Booklets, Film, Teaching Guide, Chart, All Yours Free! 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTs Co. 
Educational Dept. ST- 24 
919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 
Please send free (except for postage) 16 mm. 
sound film, ‘“The Story Of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks)..................... 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)........................ 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)........................ 
Also send the following: 
Fae en a copies 
YOU’RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
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LOOK, HEAR, NOW 
(Continued from page 26) 


Visualizes the words and meanings of 
Star Spangled Banner, by showing a 
class (intermediate or junior high) 
learning the background of the song 
through library work, making posters and 
models, and an actor depicting Francis 
Scott Key as he wrote the lines. Closes 
with pictorial interpretation of the song’s 
verses. 

Bird Study Films (10 min. each, color 
also, Coronet Films) 

New versions of the popular bird films 
for intermediate through junior high study 
are ready for spring release. Five Colorful 
Birds (colcr only), shows protective col- 
oring, nesting and feeding habits, care of 
young of such common birds as goldfinch, 
cedar waxwing, scarlet tanager, wood- 
pecker, and Eastern bluebird, with good 
close-up views to aid identification later 
in the field, and to motivate reading or 
art. Similarly, Birds of the Dooryard in- 
cludes: robin, yellow warbler, Eastern 
phoebe, flicker, cardinal, tree swallow, 
house wren and purple martin. Birds of 
the Countryside, emphasizes balance of 
nature and value to man, showing: indigo 
bunting, Eastern kingbird, marsh hawk, 
sparrow hawk, nighthawk, mourning dove, 
meadowlark, and killdeer. 

Living Science Series (16 min. each, color, 
International Film Bureau) 

Another good series for bird study, stimu- 
lating observation and appreciation, gives 
excellent photography of birds in native 
habitat. Series 1, Attracting Birds in 
Winter and Building Birdhouses are mo- 
tivation to action, showing children build- 
ing appropriate houses, making and stock- 
ing feeding stations, looking up informa- 
tion in reference books. Series 11, Birds 
That Eat Fish, and Birds That Eat Flesh, 
Birds That Eat Insects, and Birds That Eat 
Seeds, show how birds are helpful, point 
out the correlation of body structure and 
food habits, and are valuable for identi- 
fication and learning of bird families. A 
third general film, newest in the set, 
Cultivate Your Garden Birds (11 min.) 
shows 15 species attracted by a neighbor- 
hood creating a friendly environment, 
emphasizing specie habits, needs, and use- 
fulness to man. 

Life in a Garden (12 min. color also, 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films ) 

Spring, summer, and autumn find 24 
mammals, insects, and birds sharing a 
suburban garden! The film adds magnifi- 
cation, close-up views, interesting re- 
lated facts (beetle’s ancient relative; tree 
frogs color change; mantis after-meal 
clean-up; humming bird’s amazing tongue; 
hornet’s paper factory; chipmunk’s cheek- 
pockets, as examples,) which lure chil- 
dren and adults to further exploration and 
study. Produced. in cooperation with 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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YOURS... FOR THE ASKING 


Now is the time to get what you want 
when you want it. Watch for offerings by 
the individual advertisers, as well as for 
those in this column. Order promptly 
before supplies are exhausted. For a quick 
response always write directly to the ad- 
vertisers. The coupon is convenient for 
ordering several items. 


50b. A Chronology of American Railroads 
A sequence listing of important dates 
in railroad history, with statistics on 
railroad and economic growth in the 
United States. (Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads) 
Vocations A new 18-page booklet 
covering problems of self-appraisal, 
job analysis, training, and national 
trends in vocational opportunities. 
More than 200 job descriptions for 
men and women in professional, semi- 
professional, sales, clerical, service, 
and skilled worker groups are given 
in terms teen-agers can understand. 
A brand-new approach to vocational 
counseling, will broaden the vision of 
high-school boys and girls. (F. E. 
Compton & Company) 
and 59b. You're a Young Lady Now 
and Very Personally Yours are two 
free booklets on menstruation for all 
age groups. Indicate number desired 
for classroom distribution. (Interna- 
tional Cellucotton Products Co.) 
Very Personally Yours. This booklet 
is for girls 12 or over. Its simple, 
straight-forward presentation of ac- 
curate, scientific facts has won wide 
acclaim. 
1954 Garden Spot Guide and Al- 
manac plus 1954 catalog of unusual 
premiums for selling seeds. Earn 
premiums or cash for class activities. 
(Lancaster County Seed Company) 
8b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene indicate quantity desired of 
each number (Personal Products 
Corporation ) 
1. Growing up and Liking it. A booklet 
for teen-age girls. 


57b. 


58b. 
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61b. 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 


each item checked. 
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2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You Know. 
A booklet for fully matured girls. 

4, Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I tell my Daughter? A 
booklet for mothers. 


16b. Catalog Well illustrated catalogs on 
Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 
Equipment; Church Furniture; Class- 
room Furniture and Laboratory Fur- 
niture. Indicate which catalog is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company) 


. Creative Crafts with Crayola A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith 
Company ) 

The Case of the “Ten-Twenty” is 
more than a brief for the American 
Seating Company’s new desk with 
level, 10° to 20° top positions. This 
booklet includes a quick summary 
of the Studies of the Texas Inter-Pro- 
fessional Committee on Child De- 
velopment, which showed that chil- 
dren in thousands of classrooms are 
being exposed to glaring or insuff- 
cient light and to harmful posture 
with attendant visual focusing prob- 
lems. Included also is a list of refer- 
ence books related to lighting, seeing, 
seating posture and child develop- 
ment. (American Seating Company ) 


How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
supplies information on the types of 
organizations that seek extra help 
during the summer months, and a list 
of more than 150 kinds of jobs that 
may be found in such organizations 
throughout the United States. Also 
supplies information on where and 
how a list of Summer Employers may 
be obtained for the 1954 Summer 
Season. One copy to a teacher. Not 
available after May 1, 1954. ( National 
Directory Service) 
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@ e e TO EVEN 
GREATER HEIGHTS 
IN QUALITY, SCOPE, 
AND USEFULNESS 


the 1954 Compton’ 











is bigger, better, and more useful than ever, due to Compton’s 
vigorously pursued policy of Continuous Revision PLUS 
Continuous BUILDING. You expect up-to-dateness and 
adequate coverage. You get both in Compton’s—and more. 





Compton’s Continuous Building Program for 1954 Resulted in 





—a physical expansion of............-...206 pages 


—editorial work, for new and revised 
materials, on more than.............3,400 pages 


—words of newly written text...............521,300 
—new and extensively revised articles...........680 
—new and extensively revised reference-outlines. ..69 


—new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs.......1,190 


Among the hundreds of important and timely new and extensively 
revised articles in the 1954 edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 





pedia are: THE ARTS, a new approach relating art to everyday 
life © AMERICAN COLONIES, a new article that explains the 
mode of life in all the colonies © THOMAS JEFFERSON, one of the 
new biography series and undoubtedly the best short biography 
of this great American ® CHRISTMAS, gives the world’s religious 
and social customs for this wonderful holiday © CHICAGO, a 
new article that creates the feel of this great city (one of the 
city article series) ¢ Under sports, new articles cover BASEBALL, 
FISHING, HUNTING, and RIFLERY. ® In the field of mathematics, 
NUMBER SYSTEM, FRACTIONS, and the fundamental processes 
are newly written. © STATE CAPITOLS—more than 20 new 
articles. © PERSONALITY, PSYCHOANALYSIS, and LEARNING are 


significant new ones @ See brief synopses below on three 
*54 Compton’s 


other outstanding new articles in the 











INDIA. in the new Indian republic one-sixth of 
the earth's people —largely illiterate, poverty 
stricken, and without previous experience in 
self-government —are today attacking desperate 
problems. This new Compton article explains 
the age-old problems that India is attempting 
to solve democratically while its Asiatic neigh- 
bors are turning to Communism. It describes the 
varied regions of India and the life of the people 
in each with their diverse customs and activities. 
It covers all phases of the present-day economy 
and culture. FREE reprint available. 


DOGS—a fine new article illustrated with 8 
pages of color photographs of the more popular 
types of dogs within each group—Sporting Dogs, 
Hounds, Working Dogs, Terriers, Toy Dogs, and 
Nonsporting Dogs. The text describes each of 
the 112 breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. Special sections in the article cover 
selecting adog, care and feeding, training, dog shows, 
and field trials. The most complete coverage of 
the subject to be found in any school encyclo- 
pedia. (No reprint available) 


VOCATIONS—a new 18-page article that will’ 
widen the vision of high-school boys and girls 
and their instructors. It covers the problems of 
self-appraisal, job analysis, training, and national 
trends in vocational opportunities. More than 
200 job descriptions for men and women in 
professional, semiprofessional, sales, clerical, 
service, and skilled worker groups are given 
in terms teen-agers can understand. Here is a 
brand-new approach to vocati ! 

The sort of information needed in high schools 
today. FREE reprint available. 





FREE to teachers: Complete reprint of new article, 'India” or “Vocations.” Write for your copy. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY .- 


1000 N. Dearborn Street ° 


Chicago 10, Illinois 














New CADMUS BOOKS 


SET NUMBER TWELVE for 1953 


GROUP ONE — Grapes 1, 2&3 
Title ¢+ Author Net Delivered Price 


Animal Hide and Seek, Ipcar 
Benny the Bulldozer, Hurd 
Caps for Sale, Slobodkina 
Jenny’s First Party, Averill 
Little Cowboy, Brown 

Little Old Automobile, Ets 
Mrs. Caliper’s House, Cooke 
Smudge, Newberry 

The Wind and Peter, Tresselt 


GROUP TWO — Grapes 2,3 & 4 


Title ¢+ Author Net Delivered Price 
Creeper's Jeep, Gramatky 
Dr. Trotter and His Big Gold Watch, Gilbert 
Growing Story, Krauss 
Lance and His First Horse, Coggins and Holt 
McElligot’s Pool, Dr. Seuss 
Martin and Abraham Lincoln, Coblentz 
Patty Paints A Picture, Bannon 
Wait Till The Moon Is Full, Brown 


GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4&5 
Title ¢¢ Author Net Delivered Price 


Alexander’s Birthday, Knight 

Augustus Drives A Jeep, LeGrand 

Cap’n Dow and the Hole in the Doughnut, LeGrand 1.56 
Cats For Kansas, LeGrand 

My Father’s Dragon, Gannett 

My Pet Peepelo, Credle 

Susan, Trent 

The Wild Wood, Clewes 


GROUP FOUR — Grapes 4, 5 & 6 
Title ¢& Author Net Delivered Price 


Always Reddy, Henry 

Bamyard Family, Hogner 

I'll Take Cappy, McCabe and Fagan 
Lottie’s Valentine, Eyre 

Rainbow for Me, Kiser 

Shooting Star Farm, Molloy 

Sleigh Bells for Windy Foot, Frost 
Witch of Scrapfaggot Green, Gordon 
Younger Brother, Simon 


GROUP FIVE — Grapes 5, 6 & 7 
Title ¢¢ Author Net Delivered Price 


Benjamin West and His Cat Grimalkin, Henry 
Donegal Wonder Book, MacManus 

Invisible Island, Marshall 

Little Duchess, Brock 

Manuel Goes to Sea, Fuller 

Palomino Boy, Emblen 

Stolen Pony, Rounds 

Wish On An Apple, Garst 

With Might and Main, Fenner 


GROUP SIX — Grapes 6, 7 & 8 
Title & Author Net Delivered Price 


Canadian Summer, van Stockum 
Madeleine Takes Command, Brill 
New England Bean Pot, Jagendorf 
Owen Boys, Wilson 

Ring of Danger, Bill 

What Makes It Tick? Britton 








Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














